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by Anne S. K. Brown 


Senator Radcliffe, Mr. Foster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Why I should be here tonight after an absence of 
twenty-three years, lecturing this learned gathering on 
the subject of Maryland soldiers, is a difficult question 
to answer. I do believe the fundamental reason goes 
back to a steep bank in the front yard of St. Paul's 
Rectory on which no grass would grow, not even a 
crocus. For half a century its naked earth has been 
kept from spilling onto Cathedral Street by a light 
fence of diapered iron rods sufficiently sturdy to keep 
dogs and children in, but sufficiently open to admit a 
liberal view of the proceedings in the street beyond. 


Here two small children spent endless hours at the 
beginning of the century watching while every parade 
in Baltimore marched past their eager eyes. It did not 
matter how many people ranked up on the pavement 
in advance, the naked bank was safely above the tallest 
head. Sometimes strangers would invite themselves 
within the royal enclosure, occasionally paying a toll of 
chewing gum or gum drops. Whether they did or not 
made not the slightest difference to the rectory children, 
who watched with rapt attention the pageant unfolding 
before them—whether it was The Knights Templars 
from Charles Street in cocked hats with curly ostrich 
crests and silver embroidered baldrics, calling for the 
Odd Fellows across the street to march them to church 
on Ascension Day with many bands and banners; or 
Marshal Joffre in a gold and scarlet kepi, waving as 
the multitude acclaimed the Victor of the Marne; or 
Cardinal Gibbons’ Jubilee parade, which started at 
10 a.m. and was still going strong at seven in the eve- 
ning; or the Kiag and Queen of the Belgians, looking 
sad but regal in an open car; or the St. Mary’s Industrial 
School Band escorting Babe Ruth in triumph; or our 
beloved Battery A, in their first mounted parade, 
sliding down the hill on enormous Percherons borrowed 





IBeing the initial portion of an illustrated lecture given 
before the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 8 February 
1954. 





from the Bauernschmidt Brewery; or the Dandy Fifth 
in their gray full dress with white cross belts and 
bayonets flashing, it was always enchanting. 


When the children grew up and the parades ceased, 
there had to be some compensation for the lost pageantry 
of the past. And that is how I came to dig out pictures 
of soldiers from dusty shelves and bookstalls, from 
people's cellars and garrets, from salt mines and castles, 
in order to satisfy my curiosity as to what soldiers wore 
through the ages, how they looked, and what they did. 


After twenty years I found others who were interested, 
and we formed ourselves into a little Company of 
Military Collectors & Historians, and published a journal 
devoted to American soldiers of the past, and their 
allies and adversaries. Where we could not find actual 
uniforms surviving or contemporary portraits, we found 
artists and scholars with sufficient knowledge to re- 
construct the appearance of a lost regiment. And thus 
I am able this evening to begin my review of Maryland 
soldiers almost a century earlier than I had anticipated, 
with a reconstruction of a company of Maryland 
Dragoons of 1695, raised to fight the Indians in King 
William’s War, and equipped with arms and accoutre- 
ments shipped from England (Plate 1). 

From contemporary documents and inventories, we 
know just how they were organized and equipped and 
that they presumably wore red coats like their English 
counterparts. The officer is wearing a plumed hat, 
and his horse furniture is richly embroidered. The 
drummer and dismounted dragoon are wearing the 
round fur caps with cloth bags hanging down, worn 
by dragoons and grenadiers at this time to give more 
freedom of movement in throwing the grenade, the 
latest weapon to come into fashion. The grenades were 
carried in the large pouch in front. The long-skirted 
coat and waistcoat, deep turned-back cuffs, and high 
boots, are typical of the military dress of this pesiod. 

The first Maryland regiment to see action in the 
Revolution was known as Smallwood’s Maryland 
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Dragoon Ofheer 


Maryland Dragoons, Circa 1695 


(PLATE 1) 
Maryland Dragoons, reprinted from Plate 35, MCGH., Vol. 
Ill, No. 1, March 1951, pp. 17-18. 


Regiment, which heroically covered the retreat of 
Washington's army at the Battle of Long Island. General 
Sam Smith, as well as the father of General John 
Stricker, who defended Baltimore so brilliantly in 1814, 
were Captains in this regiment. This picture (Plate 2) 
is from a painting by Charles M. Lefferts, reproduced 
in his Uniforms of the American Revolution, 
published by the New York Historical Society in 1926. 
It shows the scarlet uniform faced with buff worn by 
the first company, Captain Mordecai Gist’s Baltimore 
Independent Cadets, and adopted by three other Balti- 
more companies when, in 1776, together with six 
companies from Annapolis, they were formed into a 
regiment under Colonel William Smallwood. 

When Smallwood’s Regiment joined Washington in 
New York in 1776 they wore hunting shirts like the 
men in this picture (Plate 3) which appears in Military 
Uniforms of the Revolutionary Period, published by the 
WPA Museum Extension Project in Pennsylvania in 
the 1930's. Some of the Maryland officers, though, 


clung tenaciously to their red coats, even at the risk 
of being mistaken for British and shot. 

One notices a considerable change in fashion from 
the 1695 dragoons. Coats and waistcoats are shorter 
and more closely fitting, with the lapels turned back 
and buttoned down and faced in contrasting colors. 
The coat skirts are turned back to show the lining and 
are stitched behind, the cuffs are much narrower and 
the collars are flat. Whenever you sec, as you frequently 
do, a portrait of a Revolutionary officer with a collar 
standing high at the back of the neck and falling away 
in front in graceful folds, you can be sure it was painted 
after 1791, when this collar was first introduced in 
France. The Revolutionary collar was low and flat 
(Plate 4), and much less becoming, so the artists loved 
to dress up Washington and his generals in the French 
collar to make them look more up-to-date and important, 
even going so far, in the case of Gilbert Stuart, as to 
date the portraits 10 or 15 years earlier. 

Here we see two soldiers of the 4th Independent 
Company, Maryland State Troops, in 1776, from the 


WPA Album (Plate 3). There were seven independent 





(PLATE 3) 
Maryland troops of 1776. Published by WPA, Pennsylvania, 
(c. 1935). 
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(PLATE 2) 
Smallwood’s Maryland Regiment, 1776. Watercolor by Charles M. Lefferts. 
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(PLATE 4) 
Portrait of George Washington, engraved by N. le Mire 
after L. le Paon. 








companies raised in this year to join Washington in 
New York. This company was commanded by Captain 
Hindeman, who was ordered to clothe his men at a cost 
not to exceed 344 pounds apiece. Captain Hindeman 
chose Osnaburg linen hunting shirts dyed purple, with 
red cape collar and cuffs, buckskin breeches, and black 
linen spatterdashes or gaiters. The felt hats were bound 
with white braid. No cockade is shown, though Small 
wood'’s Regiment wore a black ribbon cockade to which 
was attached a little plume or tuft. Actually this is 
probably very much the way Cresap’s Riflemen were 
dressed when they marched from western Maryland to 
join Washington at Cambridge in 1775. 

The 2nd Maryland Regiment of the Continental Line 
in 1777 wore blue coats faced with red and lined with 


white, as shown in this Lefferts drawing; buff waist 
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coats, and pewter or tin buttons (Plate 5). The soldier 
is wearing bu¢kskin breeches. These were later changed 
by Washington in General Orders of 1779 to white 
woolen overalls for winter, and linen for summer. From 
1777 to 1779 the Continental Army became raggeder 
and raggeder and poorer and poorer, until the uniforms 
were all worn out and a soldier would consider himself 
fortunate if he could cover his nakedness with clothing 
of any description, British or domestic. During this 
period the Maryland troops probably resembled the 
fifer in that familiar piece of folk art known as “The 
Spirit of '76.” 

In 1779, encouraged by the French Alliance and its 
promise of money and supplies, Washington issued 
new uniform regulations for the Continental Army, 


prescribing blue coats with facings colored according 

















H. A. Ogden, in Our Army for Our Boys, New York, 1906. 
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Second Maryland Regiment, 1777. Watercolor by Charles 
Lefferts in Uniforms of the. . 
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(PLATE 8) 
Captain Roger Nelson, 3rd Continental Light Dragoons, by an unknown artist, believed copied with alterations from a 
miniature by James Peale. In the Maryland Historical Society. The coat is white faced with a 


) , “egg ee ae an ; is" 
light blue or light bluish-zgreen. All metal 1s white. 











(PLATE 7) 
Colonel John Eager Howard, by Michael Laty, after Charir« 
Willson Peale. In the Maryland Historical Society. 


to geography.” In this picture by H. A. Ogden the 
soldier with red facings on the extreme right represents 
the Maryland Line, as well as that of Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia (Plate 6). New England troops 
wore white facings, New York and New Jersey buff, and 
the Southern troops blue. All of them wore a white 
rosette in their black cockades in honor of the Alliance 
with France. You will notice that Ogden, in the 
innocence current at the dawn of this century, has 
shown them all with the standing French collars of the 
1790's, and in breeches instead of overalls. 

Colonel John Eager Howard, who led the 5th Mary- 
land so gallantly at the battles of the Cowpens and 
Guilford Courthouse, is wearing this uniform in the 
portrait by Laty, after Charles Willson Peale (Plate 7). 

An interesting and probably otherwise unrecorded 
Maryland uniform is shown in the Society’s portrait 
of Captain Roger Nelson, who raised a troop of Mary- 
land Dragoons to fight the Whiskey Insurrection in 
1794 (Plate 8). I hear that some of your most learned 





2 Actually, the colors were assigned this way to distinguish 
brigades, by then composed of several fragmentary regiments 
coming from the same state or area.—Ed. 


9] 


members have been driven by the flashiness and im- 
practicality of this habit to imagine it a figment of the 
artist's imagination, but I hasten to assure them that it 
is probably genuine. For Captain Nelson served in 
Baylor's Horse in the last year of the Revolution and 
is here pictured in a famous uniform of that war. 

The first picture ever published of an American 
cavalryman appeared in a pocket almanac published 
simultaneously in Berlin and Leipzig in 1784, showing 
a dragoon in a white uniform with light blue facings 
(Plate 9). We know this was worn by Baylor’s 3rd 
Continental Light Dragoons, which in 1778 sent details 
to serve as Washington’s mounted bodyguard. In 1779 
Baylor's Horse was commanded by Colonel William 
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(PLATE 9) 
"General Washingtons reitende Leibgarde”’ (3rd Continental 
Light Dragoons}, about 1778. Engraving by Daniel N. 
Chodowtecki, in Allgemeines historisches Taschenbuch . . 1784. 
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Colonel William Washington, 3rd Continental Light iatiiaine Scheie Willson Peale. In the Maryland Historical Society. The coat is 
white with light blue facings, and the metal appears to be white. — Frick Art Reference Library. 

Washington, whose portrait, wearing this white uniform, regiment, raised originally in the fox-hunting regions 

with the facing color somewhat darkened by age, or of Maryland and Virginia, and once called “Lady 

good Baltimore dust, hangs in the next room (Plate 10). Washington’s Dragoons.” He may well have clothed 

What more natural than that Captain Nelson should his own troop in white and light blue in 1794. 


have selected for his portrait the colors of this famous (To be continued) 
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INDIVIDUAL DECORATIONS OF THE CONFEDERACY 


by John Wike 


In a recent issue of this journal an attempt was made to 
describe the various decorations awarded enlisted men 
of the Union Army during the Civil War.! At this time 
attention will be given to those awarded in the Con- 
federacy. The story can be told in a very few words. 


The Confederate States Congress, on 13 October 
1862, approved an act to authorize the grant of medals 
and badges of distinction as a reward for courage and 
good conduct on the field of battle. The act read as 


follows: 


The Congress of the Confederate States of America 
do enact, that the President be and he is hereby 
authorized to bestow medals with proper devices upon 
such officers of the armies of the Confederate States, 
as shall be conspicious for courage and good conduct 
in {on} the field of battle, and also to confer a badge 
of distinction upon one private or non-commissioned 
officer of each company after every signal victory it 
shall have assisted to achieve. The non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the company, who may be 
present in the first dress parade thereafter, may 
choose, by a majority of their votes, the soldier best 
entitled to receive such distinction, whose names shall 
be communicated to the President by commanding 
officers of the company; and if the award fall upon 
a deceased soldier, the badge thus awarded him 
shall be delivered to his widow; or if there be no 
widow, to any relation the President may adjudge 
entitled to receive it.2 





Further, the roll would be published in at least one 
newspaper in each State.’ 


Captain George B. Cuthbert, 2d South Carolina 
Infantry, suggested the formation of a Battalion of 
Honor, but, on 31 January 1863, General Robert E. Lee, 
in a letter to Brigadier-General J. B. Kershaw, vetoed 
the idea. In his letter General Lee stated: 


. While I think everything should be done to 
reward the gallantry of our brave men and company 
officers, and to promote virtue and valor among 
them ... The proper selection of men and officers 
for such a battalion would be exceedingly difficult. 
... The fact is, general, we have now an army of 
brave men. The formation of a battalion of honor 
would reward a few and leave many, equally brave 
and equally faithful, unnoticed, and, perhaps with 
the feeling that an improper distinction had been 
made between themselves and their comrades. . .4 


A year later it was noted that difficulties in procuring 
medals and badges of distinction had delayed their 
presentation by the President; to avoid postponing the 





1 MCGEH, V, pp. 57-64. 
2GO 93, A&IGO, CSA, 22 Nov. 1862. 

3GO 131, A&IGO, CSA, 3 Oct. 1863. 

4 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, series 
I, vol. XXV, pp. 600-601. 





Contemporary woodcut, reproduced in FRANK LESLIE’S American Soldier in the Civil War and entitled: The Disabling and Capture 
of the Federal Gunboats SACHEM and CLINTON in the attack on Sabine Pass, Texas. September 8, 1863. From a sketch by an Officer. 
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Medal presented to the Davis Guards, reproduced from Lossing’s 
Political History of the Civil War In the United States, Philadelphia, 
1866-1868. Scale not known. 


grateful recognition of their valor, the Confederacy 
ordered the names of distinguished soldiers to be 
inscribed on a Roll of Honor to be read at the head 


of every regiment in its service at the first dress parade 


The “Davis Guards,” a small company of about 42 
men of the lst Texas Heavy Artillery Regiment, appear 
to be the only Confederate States Army unit that was 
awarded a medal for distinguished service.” On 8 
September 1863 a Union force composed of about 4,000 
men and four gun boats attacked the Rebel works at 
Sabine Pass, Texas. The works were normally defended 
by about 200 men, but only 42 were present and partici- 
pated in its defense. After a short but vigorous engage- 
ment the Union force was repulsed, with the loss of 
two gun boats. In recognition of this gallant defense, 
Jefferson Davis awarded each soldier of the little gar- 
rison a small silver medal. It was a thin pate of silver 
with the initials “DG” and a Maltese cross engraved on 
one side and the date and place of achievement, on the 


other. 





5 James Faber, Texas, C.S.A., N.Y., 1947, pp. 157-167. 


CAPTAIN PETER MARKS HIS GUN LINE, FALL 1808 


by Harry C. Larter 


In Plate No. 58 (MC&GH, IV, 64, 66) was illustrated a 
driver of Captain Peter's Company, Regiment of Light 
Artillery. Here I have reconstructed an episode in the 
life of this Company, in part from my own experience as 
a field artilleryman. 

One of the essentials to the orderly establishment of 
an artillery camp was a predetermined line for the guns, 
which, in turn, predetermined the location of the other 
elements. This practice, brought about by the ponder- 
ous character of artillery guns and vehicles, appears to 
have been well established even before the American 
Revolution. It must be as old as field guns themselves, 
just as the sending out of guides to establish a new 
line for infantry and cavalry dates from long before 
the Revolution. 

Toward the end of a day on the march, Captain 
Peter took a small advance party ahead to select a 
bivouac area. In the party were his trumpeter, a 
sergeant, and at least one other mounted man. The 
sergeant had his “second” carry a rammer staff and 
sponge. (There were no guidons in the Light Artillery 
in 1808.) This expedient also appears to have been very 


old and long lasting. Even when | was riding with the 
guns, we sometimes used the rammers with a red scarf 
and sometimes an aiming stake—but always the guidon 
for the whole battery. The Captain selected his area 
and designated his gun line, whereupon the sergeant 
dismounted. Taking the rammer staff he tied his sash 
around it and posted himself where the hub of the 
right gun wheel of No. 1 piece was to come to a halt. 
His “second” took the sergeant’s horse and went to the 
other end of the gun line, and halted. 

If the Captain's timing was good, he just had time to 
trot back to the road on which the battery was approach- 
ing. He pointed out the way into bivouac and then 
galloped back to where you see him in the sketch. From 
there he watched the battery coming in, gave commands 
if necessary (although probably there would be no 
need), and as the guns pulled into line he rode out 
front and center, faced the battery, and ordered the 
trumpeter to sound that welcome call, “Alight.” (That 
bay thoroughbred of the Captain's looks tired; he has 
been up and down the column many times, travelling 


more miles than any other horse in the Company. ) 
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NOTES ON THE ROYAL AMERICANS 


by Harrison K. Bird Jr. 


With reference to Plate 74 and accompanying text, in 
Volume V, Number 3 of MCGH, it might be of interest 
to point out a few of the “differences” that make the 
Kings Royal Rifle Corps the “60th.’ I received my 
officer training in that regiment's Officers Cadet School, 
where, as you may imagine, “Traditional Differences” 
was the mother’s milk of the embryo “child.’ Such a 
diet for six active months qualifies me to speak up when 
I see the regiment called “unorthodox.” The regiment 
is different, but then its differences go back to the very 
beginning, which makes the 60th completely orthodox. 

In 1756, British regiments were known by numbers. 
So, the 60th Foot called themselves “Royal Americans”, 
which they were. When the rest of the army took on 
and chose to call themselves by county or place names, 
the “Royal Americans’—who had by then become the 
King’s Royal Rifle Corps—chose to call themselves by 
their old army list number. So, today one belongs to 
the “60th”, because the responsible officers at the time 
were so completely orthodox that they changed name 
along with the rest of the army. That the 60th changed 
from name to number, instead of number to name, is 
beside the point. 

Perhaps it is because the 60th is not a regiment, but 
a corps, that it has allied itself in its differences to the 
Rifle Brigade—-which, of course, is not a regiment, 
either, but a brigade. The 60th are Rifles, as well as 
“Royal Americans,” and its privates are “riflemen.” 
While this designation only goes back to the late 18th 
century, it is generally believed that the “Royal Ameri- 
cans,” or 60th Foot, were made a specialist Corps of 
Riflemen because of their colonial and foreign begin- 
ning. 

As is pointed out in Editor Todd's article, there is a 
belief that the “Royal Americans” wore green gaiters 
and red garters. This difference in dress is very probable. 
At that time there seems to have been a trend to put 
all colonial regiments into green coats, and when 
Colonials became Regulars, as they did in the ranks 
of the 60th, they neither became “Limeys” right away, 
nor did they cease being “Yankees.” By green gaiters 
they sought to keep their wild, colonial pride. Further- 
more, green and red are the colors of the 60th to this 
day, although the green has become the black-green 
known as “rifle-green.” The K.R.R.’s and the, R.B.’s are 
often called “Green Jackets”, and have taken to them- 
selves the marching song of the U.S. War with Mexico, 
“Green Grow the Rushes, Oh!”, booming out that line 
—I think it is in the second stanza—". . . dressed all in 
green, Oh!” On their green uniforms, as well as on 


their khaki, the 60th wears black buttons. A rifleman 
puts a tone of tolerant contempt into his voice when 
he refers, as he always does, to the rest of the army as 


“brass-button regiments.” 


The badge of the 60th is a black Maltese cross, 
crowned, and bearing more battle honors than any 
other regiment in the British Army possesses. Officers, 
who fully realize that their regiment does not need this 
medium to advertise its superiority, wear the “cherry” 
in place of the hat badge. This is a red worsted whorl, 
about an inch in diameter, with a tiny silver bugle at 
its apex. On the rifle-green forage cap, preferred by 
officers to the beret, the “cherry” is of a somewhat 
smaller size. 

On the parade ground, startling differences show up 
in the ranks of the 60th. The NCO’s wear stripes of 
black, edged with red. If the Quartermaster Sergeant 
is On parade, he is called the Colour Sergeant, when 
actually there are no “Colours” to be kept in the Colour 
Sergeant's Stores, or anywhere else. The parade receives 
the order to move off while still at attention, and the 
order is preceded by the cautionary word, “Rifles”, 
repeated twice—as if a rifleman could ever forget it! 
There is no slope arms (shoulder arms) in “The Rifles”, 
so with the first step the rifle comes up to the Trail, 
where it is normally carried. I say “normally” because 
somewhere along the line of its history the 60th gained 
a most casual distinction: they are permitted to march, 
particularly through a town, with the butts of their 
rifles pointed skyward over the left shoulder, the 
muzzles grasped in the left hand. Of course, this cannot 
be comfortably done with swords fixed. (In the 60th, 


a bayonet is a “sword.” ) 


That the 60th go through the evolutions of drill at 
140 paces or better to the minute, and that the length 
of pace is chopped short, can hardly be called a difference 
in an army in which Highland regiments must walk 
at 105 p.p.m., or cause an unsightly “wiggle-wiggle- 
waggle” of their kilts, and in which Guardsmen stalk 
along omnipotently at a majestic 110. It is unjust to 
call the 60th different because they prefer the celerity 
of quick time. 

These “differences” and others are merely “regimental 
quirks”, many of which the 60th shares with affiliated 
Riflemen throughout the Commonwealth and Empire. 
Every regiment has its favorite “quirk”, and is thereby 
unorthodox: the 60th, by being all quirks, is therefore 
completely orthodox. So please do not call the 60th 


unorthodox . one might think you mean “peculiar.” 
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THE PLATES 


18TH CONTINENTAL REGIMENT, 1776 


(Plaie No. 


The “Eighteenth Continental or Foot Regiment in the 
Service of the United Colonies’ was a Massachusetts 
organization formed in the lines around Boston in 
November and December 1775 and mustered into the 
Continental service under Colonel Edmund Phinney on 
1 January 1776.' It was largely a continuation of 
Colonel Phinney's 31st Regiment of Foot of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, for the Colonel took his field and 
staff with him, and many men of the old 31st reenlisted 


in the 18th Continental. 


A glance at the company rolls shows most of these 
men came from what is now Maine: town names like 
Scarborough, Kittery, Wells, and Saco predominate.* The 
new regiment was assigned to General William Heath's 
Brigade, along with the 7th, 16th, 24th and 26th Conti- 
nental. The Brigade took an active part in the siege of 
Boston and on 5 March was moved to Cambridge 
Common to stand ready for an assault on the city. The 
attack was not found necessary and soon thereafter the 
British began their evacuation. On the 20th Phinney’s 
regiment entered Boston and was stationed near Fort 


Hill. 


So far as we can tell, the men of the 18th were not 
uniformed at this time, but shortly after entering Boston 
they “were supplied with coats and double-breasted 
jackets of undyed cloth, just as it came from the looms, 
turned up with buff facings. They also had blue 
breeches, felt hats with narrow brims and white bind- 
ings.” Discipline tightened and the appearance of the 
Regiment improved. Guards were ordered to shave and 
to powder their hair, a drum-and a fife-major were 


appointed, and all the musicians of the brigades in 





1 Nathan Goold, History of Colonel Edmund Phinney’s 
Eighteenth Continental Regiment, Portland, Me., 1898, passim.; 
“Tournal of Henry Sewall,” in Historical Maga’, Aug. 1871, 
pp. 128-37 

2 These rolls can be found in Massachuset:. Ar-bives, vol. 
XLVI. 

3 Quoted in Goold, op. cit., p. 13. This appears to be based 
upon a description of a deserter in Continental Journal, 20 


June 1776. 
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Boston were ordered to practice together on the 
Common twice a week. 


Descriptions of deserters during this period confirm 
the undyed uniform of the Regiment: 


Cloth colored regimental coat, turned up with 
white, bright buttons, and a red waistcoat. 
Cloth colored regimental coat, faced and cuffed 
with white, pewter butto, 3.> 
Light colored soldier's coat, turned up with white, 
and a purplish colored rifle frock.6 
The preponderance of evidence points to white rather 
than buff facings, although probably both terms refer 
to a semi-bleached cloth. No explanation of this unusual 
uniform has been found, but we know that, in their 
haste to clothe the army, the Continental officials used 
whatever materials they could find in Boston. Apparently 


a large stock of undyed cloth was one of the meanis. 


In July the Regiment was selected as reenforcement 
for the Northern Army on Lake Champlain. It took 
up the march with three other regiments on 8 August, 
passing through Rutland, Vermont, and Skenesborough, 
N. Y. Stationed on Mount Independence, opposite Fort 
T.conderoga, it shared in the alarms and hardships of 
the period but did little real fighting. The campaign 
over and the British retired, the 18th moved to Fort 
George, where Colonel Phinney superseded Colonel 
John Stark as commander. Here the job of the Regi- 
ment was transporting flour and other supplies over 
Lake George to other forts. The unit contained about 
400 officers and men at the time. 


The soldiers had enlisted for one year only, and on 
the last day of December they were discharged. Great 
effort had been made to persuade them to reenlist for 
three years and almost a hundred did so, mostly in the 
12th Massachusetts. The others, now on their own, 
started for home via Fort Edward and Albany. 


Frederick P. Todd 





+ New England Chronicle, 25 April 1776. 
5 [bid., 16 May 1776. 
6 [bid., 27 June 1776. 














“The Staff,” wrote that indefatigable military compiler, 
William Duane, “consists of a quarter-master general, 
adjutait-general, majors of brigades, aids-de-camp, 
etc.’ To him it “properly exists only in time of war.” 

In the fighting from 1812-1815, what passed as staff 


work was in most cases performed by aids-de-camp, 


those highly ornamental but rarely useless adjuncts of 


a general's or colonel’s retinue. Aids-de-camp were 


taken from the line. Though they were not to be chosen 
from a rank higher than that of a subaltern,? General 
Wilkinson had assigned to him as aid, Major Ninian 
Pinkney of the Sth Infantry,’ and it is highly likely 
that the cream of the younger officers were selected for 
staff duty. According to Secretary of War Armstrong, 
“these multiplied draughts upon the line are bound to 
have a bad effect.” He proposed that general officers 
select their aids from “the mass of citizens,’ and that 
A.D.C.’s have the rank and pay of cavalry captains.* 

The staff officers illustrated are based on the article 
“The First Campaign of an A.D.C.” in the Military and 
Naval Magazine of the United States for 1833.° Staft 
officers were not supposed to wear sashes but the A.D.C. 
wore a sash under his sword belt when going into action. 
There is also a clear portrait by Sully of 2nd Lieutenant 
and Paymaster Jean Terford David, painted in 1813, in 
the new uniform as described for staff officers. His 
collar button holes are embroidered and he wears a 
sash with tasseled ends. 

The foreground figure is according to the 1813-1814 
regulations, except for the “cherrivallies,” here of blue, 
since blue pantaloons were permitted for winter and 
service. The right-hand figure is in the 1913 undress 
coat of an Artillery officer, with the white breeches and 
knee boots of the staff. The background figure might 
vs wearing out an old full 
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U. S. STAFF OFFICERS 1813 


(Plate No. 94) 


bright sun and over dry roads. . . . my holsters had then 
a pair of pistols—an encumbrance that had often 
burdened them before—their metalic buts peeping from 
under the bearskin in all the polish of unsullied service; 
and a sabre dangled at my side in the latitudinarian style 
of the day. 

What were the duties of an A.D.C., once he was 
rescued from the line and placed on the staff? From 
the scanty documentation it is safe to assume that he 
was a companion and a military secretary more than 
anything else. He did, though, have definite duties. 
General Orders No. 42 August 1814, made it clear 
that when a general went on furlough, his aide did not 
follow him, but continued his duties as though the 
general had never gone away. He transcribed the orders 
for his corps from the orderly book kept by higher 
command and brought them to his superior.® He aiso 
carried messages to lower commanders, and Duane 
stated that orders given by aids-de-camp were to be 
obeyed with the same readiness as though the general 
himself had delivered them.’ Duane also believed that 
an A.D.C. should be “able to sketch the adjoining 
country, laying down accurately all roads, bridges, 
heights, etc. Sketching the adjoining country, 
unfortunately, was easier said than done. The aid-de- 
camp we have already quoted wrote of his attempts to 
place on paper the situation of Sacketts Harbor, during 
the campaign of 1813; 


The map-makers were all busy, and endeavoring, 
by their hasty sketches, to keep pace with these 
developments; but, by the time one map would be 
out, indicating with satisfactory precision some 
obscure place which had just acquired a belligerent 
notoriety, .nother incognita, rising into importance 
in like manner, would demand an amended edition 

It was in vain we examined maps, gazetteers, 
and tours: They gave no clue; and the best conjecture 
which could at last be resorted to, was, that it was 
somewhere on the inland frontiers.* 


This anonymous aid-de-camp, whose account of his 


first campaign is a fascinating bit of military Americana, 


admitted that at the beginning of the war he knew little 


s-about his duties except “those vague details which might 
Sas 
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REGIMENT OF RIFLEMEN, WINTER UNIFORM, 1812-1815 


(Plate No. 95) 


Prior to the War of 1812 the winter uniform of the 
Regular Army's single Regiment of Riflemen was of 
green cloth faced with black, and its summer garb 
comprised a fringed linen rifle frock and overalls. These 
uniforms had been prescribed shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the Regiment in 1808, although the winter 
dress had undergone several changes since then, notably 
those of February 1810. The color of these uniforms 
was particularly suited for troops whose duties called 
for Operations in woods and generally required conceal- 
ment. This fact, coupled with the relatively small 
number of men which had to be provided for, permitted 
the retention of tne green color until the spring of 
1814, or even later. 

In February 1812 a change in uniform was ordered 
for the Riflemen as well as for the other branches of 
the service, but, with the exception of those officers who 
might have bought new uniforms during the spring or 
summer of 1812, this new dress would not have been 
introducec ‘o the troops until the winter of 1812-1813. 
No printed order was ever issued for this uniform, but 
the following description was sent to the Purveyor of 
Public Supplies: 

Dress of the Head: Field officers will wear the 
chapeaux bras bound with black; the buttons, tassel 
loops & eagle yellow. The plume green. The company 
officers will wear black caps like those of the infantry, 
the band, tassels, & eagles yellow, the plume green. 

Uniforms: The skirts of the coats of the officers 
will be long; those of Company officers short, the 
colour of the coat bottle green. The collar trimmed 
with gold lace all round, two lace holes on each side; 
plain Breast herring bone buttonholes of twist; four 
buttons and as many blind button holes of Twist on 
each cuff; the buttons yellow stamped with eagles and 
the letter R on the shield. The vest white; the panta- 
loons bottle green, in summer white. 

The uniform of non commissioned officers and 
soldiers will resemble that of the company officers. 
The collar and cuffs to be black, the pocket flaps across 
the skirt indented below, with four buttons and ‘wist 
holes, the buttons or cuffs across. The undress coat 
shall have the cape and cuffs of the same colour with 
the coat. Field officers cloaks to be of bottle green 


with a standing collar of the same lined with black. 


Black stocks.! 

No special style of pantaloons was prescribed for 
officers beyond the requirement that they be “bottle 
green, in summer white.” It may be supposed that any 
of the fashionable leg coverings might have been seen 
Company officers could have worn cherrivallies, buttoned 


from the calf down and without leather; ordinary tight 





1MS, Memorandum, February 1812 in Q.M.C “Uniform 
File’: MS, Purveyor of Public Supplies, Orders Received Book, 
April 1812 [both in National Archives}. 


pantaloons with half-boots or Hessians: or even real 
rousers. Field officers would have worn the same 
possibly with leather reenforcements to the cherrivallies 
The overalls of the enlisted men were made gaiter 
fashion, buttoning, apparently with only three buttons 


at the ankle 


The side-arms of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and musicians of the Regiment of Riflemen 
were not prescribed by regulation. It seems probable, 
however, that the officers wore brass-mounted sabers 
and that the others carried swords of the same pattern 
as the infantry, only of brass.’ The men were armed 
with the regulation rifle, model 1803 

By an Act of Congress of 10 February 1814, three 
additional regiments of Riflemen were organized as 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th, the old Regiment thereby becoming 
the Ist. Difficulties in procuring the necessary green 
cloth for this many men soon led to the adoption of 2 
gray uniform with leather cap. This uniform, plain and 
serviceable alt. OSt tO dullness. does not seem to have 
been adopted at once by the Ist Regiment, which 
probably continued to wear the green clothing. 

The cap plate worn by the Regiment of Riflemen 
during this period has long been a matter of conjecture. 
Major Campbell, some years ago, advanced the diamond 
shaped plate shown in the picture as the most likely 
style’ An example was recently unearthed at Fort 
Atkinson, Nebraska, where the Regiment of Riflemen 
stopped during the winter of 1819-20, while on the 
Yellowstone Expedition. The chief objection to placing 
this plate as early as 1812 or 1813 was its use of the 
lesignation “1 REGT” before the three other Rifle 
regiments were established in 1814. Probably this should 
not be wondered at, for as early as May L8O8 the 
Secretary of War had instructed the Purveyor of Public 
Supplies to have ‘Ist Rifle Regt—U.S.” marked on 


the standard of “the rifle Regiment.” 
H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 


>MS, Orders of the Purveyor or Public Supplies, 5 March 


1810, and 3 April 1811, in Orders Received Book, op. cit 

MS, Orders of the Commissary General of Purchases to Jn« 
Taylor, April-October 1814, in Commissary General of 
Purchases Order Book [National Archives}; Harold L. Peter 
son, The American Sword, 1775-1954, New Hope, Pa., 1954, 
191.99 


ls ‘ = 
+MS, Orders of the Commissary General of Purchases, 18 and 
23 April, 12 May, and 6 October 1814, in CGP Order Book, 


D. cit. 
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6TH PENNSYLVANIA CAVALRY (RUSH’S LANCERS), 1862 


(Plate No. 96) 


This celebrated three-year volunteer regiment (whose 
real designation in the complicated Pennsylvania system 
was the 70th Volunteers) was organized in Philadelphia 
by Colonel Richard H. Rush between August and 
October 1861. In its recruiting, the officers received 
substantial aid from prominent citizens of the city 
and, as a result, secured unusually fine personnel.' 

The regiment was initially armed with sabers and 
Colt revolvers, but at the suggestion of General Mc- 
Clellan, approved by a vote of the officers, it adopted 
the lance, a weapon relatively new to the American 
service. Subsequently twelve carbines were issued to 
each company for picket and scout duty. 

The uniform worn was the U.S. regulation cavalry 
model, but, as in all regiments, it varied in minor 
details between individuals and periods of service. A 
not unusual departure from regulation is apparent in 
that the jacket had only one loop of braid and one 
button on its collar instead of the regulation two.” 

The cas pictured in various sources have more 
horizontal than vertical leather visors. Enlisted men 
wore brass crossed sabers on the top of the crown; 
officers wore a smaller version (either brass or em- 
broidered ) on the front of the caps. There is no evidence 
that the regimental number or company letters were 
worn on the caps or elsewhere. 

Winslow Homer sketched this regiment as it em- 
barked at Alexandria, Va., for Old Point Comfort in 
May 1862.) The men wore brass shoulder scales at 
this time. The pictures shown in Photographic History, 
are from a single photograph taken later on the Penin- 
sula, when the scales had been removed.* 

All leather was black. Boots were of three varieties: 
soft leather, reaching above the kuees; stiff “heavy 
cavalry” style, with a protection for the knees in front; 





ot 
) y y 
*) 123 > Fn wa > = E 


and a lower version reaching just up to the knees. Such 
variation was common in all regiments, and some 
cavalrymen either did without boots or wore trousers 
outside of them, held down by straps under the instep. 
Gauntlets were optional with all cavalrymen, and were 
often worn. Their use on parade depended on supply 
and the commanding officer’s whim. 

The lance was nine feet long, with an eleven-inch, 
three-edged tip. Its staff was of Norway fir, with a 
ferrule and counter-poise at the heel, a scarlet swallow- 
tailed pennon, and a leather sling (to go over the right 
arm when the lance was carried in rest) about three 
feet in length, fastened in two places to the center of 
the staff. The lances were made under supervision of 
foreign officers attached to General McClellan's staff.° 

The lance was carried until May 1863, when it was 
discarded and all men received carbines. The change 
was not so much due to the ineffectiveness of the lance 
in a charge or the inability of the men to wield it 
properly, but rather io the fact that they so rarely 
charged. American cavairymen, after all, were mounted 
riflemen, who did their real fighting on foot. 

The 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry served through the 
entire war, took part in the Grand Review of 23 May 
1865, and was broken up the following month. 

Frederick P. Todd 
Harry C. Larter 





| Samuel P. Bates, History of the Pennsylvania Volunteers, Il, 
741; see also S. L. Gracey, Annals of the Sixth Pennsylvania 

Cavalry, Phila. (?), 1868. 

2 See MS, QMG, Clothing Series, Letter Book 18, pp. 334-35 
{in National Archives}, for authority for the uniform. 

5 These original sketches are in The Cooper Union Museum 

for the Arts of Decoration, New York. See also Battles and 

Leaders of the Civil War, Il, 319. 

+ Francis T. Miller, ed., The Photographic History of the Civil 
War, N. Y., 1911, IV, 25 and 74-75. 

» Bates, op. cit. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


THE SWORD OF ASHBEL SMITH 
SURGEON-GENERAL, REPUBLIC OF TEXAS 


About a half century ago Evergreen Plantation was 
divided among the nephews and nieces of its deceased 
founder. The land was sold. Now the waters of San 
Jacinto Bay around Hog Island reflect a forest of oil 
derricks. All that remains to these same descendants 
of a famous Texas pioneer is a handful of memories, a 
sword, and half a handful of gilt uniform buttons. 

The sword at first glance is the “old regulation” 
Revenue Cutter Service sword', but in place of the 
U.S. emblems, when one looks closer, are those of the 
Republic of Texas. The blade is inscribed with the 
name “Ashbel Smith/Surgeon General”, as well as that 
of the maker, on the reverse: “N.P. Ames/ Cutler/ 
Springfield.” 

The buttons are from a uniform, long since departed, 
and are of two sizes. Ten large buttons, /” in diameter, 
bear the name “Texas” over a plain, five-pointed star 
on a ribbed, convex field. Three small buttons, 9/16” 
in diameter, are similar, except that on the reverse the 
full mark “J.M.L. & W.H. Scovill * Waterbury * Extra 
Superfine” is necessarily abbreviated to the modest 
“Scovills Waterbury."? A lone small button of flatter 
section, unmarked, bears an appliqué star surrounded 
by crossed olive branches (or laurel? ), and surmounted 
by a narrow banner with the raised legend “Republic 
of Texas” upon it.’ All are fitted with loop attachment. 

A brief outline of the eventful life of the man who 
wore these relics may interest Texans and their friends— 
in other words, the whole civilized world. Ashbel Smith 
was born on August 13, 1805, in Hartford, Conn. Aftet 
graduating from Yale in 1824, Smith tried his hand 
successively at teaching, medical practice, and news- 
paper editing. In 1837 he went to the new Republic 
of Texas, to be appointed Surgeon-General of the Texas 
Army, and in 1838 he helped negotiate a treaty with 
the Comanche. Retiring as Surgeon-General, he fought 
the first serious yellow fever epidemic at Galveston. He 
served briefly in the Mexican War, and afterwards was 
frequently asked to serve his country in the Texas 
State Legislature. 

When things began to break up between the states, 


Smith raised a company in Houstou called the “Bayland 


Harold L. Peterson, The American Sword, New Hope, Pa., 
1954, p. 173. 
> David F. Johnson, Uniform Buttons, Watkins Glen, N. Y., 


Button No. 739. 
This button is unlisted in Johnson. Ed. 
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Dr. Ashbel Smith. He is apparently uniformed as a Lt. Col 


in the Confederate Arm) 


Guards”, serving as its captain until he was made 
colonel of the 2d Texas Infantry. He was breveted 
brigadier general in the Confederate States Army after 
the fall of Vicksburg. In command of the forces at 
the head of Matagorda Peninsula, he helped prevent the 
invasion of the rich coast country of Texas. At the 
close of the war, he left his command of the defenses 
of Galveston Island and went as one of the two com- 
missioners to New Orleans to surrender the state. 
Smith died a bachelor, at Evergreen Plantation, on 
January 21, 1886. He is considered one of the first 
ten leaders of Texas in the days of the Republic. His 


nickname was “Old Ashbarrel.” 
Wyman Spalding 


LEE’S APPOMATTOX SASH 


I should like to add a note of corroboration to Milton 
Perry's article in Volume V, Number 4 of MCGH, on 
the sash worn by Lee at Appomattox. Last fall I came 


upon a small canvas and managed by good luck and 


some trading to acquire it. It appears to be a copy of 
“Sunset After Appomattox”, which has been credited to 
Carl Gutherz Although a posthumous portrait, the 
excellence of tie likeness and general faithfulness to 
detail give it a little weight. My copy, signed “HMiiller”, 
shows Lee in gray coat and pants, black hat, cravat, 
and sword-belt, and duff gauntlets and sash. 

An interesting feature of my picture is the treat 
ment of light. If Miller was a student of Gutherz 
(which I have not ascertained), it is as if the teacher 
had said, “Here, copy this, only make it a half-hour 
later. There will be a softer light—the background 
will be less distinct, shadows less strong. Let us see if 
this is not a gentler handling of the subject so full of 
pathos.” 

Wyman Spalding 
' Roy Meredith, The Face of Robert E. Lee, New York, 1947, 


p. 125. 


TWO ARMY PORTRAITS 

The two portraits of Regular Army officers reproduced 
here, part of the large collection at West Point, offer 
some interesting details of the company officer's uniform 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. In both cases 
the artist and date of the painting are unknown. 

John Pickell graduated from the U. S. Military 
Academy in 1822 and was appointed to the 4th Artillery 
as a second lieutenant. He was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant in 1831. We see him as a subaltern about 1822-32 
in the single-breasted coatee authorized by regulations 
He wears wings with gold embroidery and his four-inch 
collar is decorated with gold lace. Not visible are the 
blue braid, herring-bone shaped button holes on his 
coatee (although they can be made out in the original 
portrait), and a gold lace chevron on each arm below 
the elbow. Style still decreed that the coatee be opened 
at the neck to display the shirt front, white vest and 
black silk stock. 

Of the same general period is the portrait of Second 
Lieutenant Charles Holt, Ist Infantry, who graduated 
from the Academy in 1823. Since he died a little over 
a year later we can pin down the date more closely 
His wings ate of white metal and are quite different in 
design from those worn by Lieutenant Pickell, having 
scales instead of embroidery. Holt’s collar is also 
peculiar, seeming to be the “standing collar, to meet in 
front with hooks and eyes,” of the period after 1832 
Could this portrait (or its uniform, at least) have been 
painted posthumously, the artist showing a later model 


of collar? Several other details suggest this possibility. 


l're deri k P. Todd 
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TWO MILITIA BELT PLATES 


The first of these plates is a New York Infantry officer's 
belt plate. Several features of it indicate that it was 
made in the late eighteenth century. It is oddly 
constructed: a sheet of gold has been fused in some 
manner onto a he vier sheet of copper, and the design 
has been hand engraved, undoubtedly by a jeweler or 
goldsmith. The plate measures 314” by 3”. 


The monogram initials “A V B” are believed to be 
those of the officer for whom the plate was made, 
rather than representing the designation of some unit. 


US. militia infantry after 1800 did not strictly follow 
the custom of wearing the silver ornaments found on 
the uniforms of their Regular counterparts, but this 
plate seems to antedate the use of silver trimmings by 
the infantry. Its overall appearance and construction 
is similar to the sword-hanger plate of the New York 
Brigade Artillery, 1787-1800 (MC&H Plate Number 
8,, and it is believed to be an ornament from the same 
period. Its tentative identification would be as an 
officer's belt plate, New York Infantry, 1785-1795. 

The sezond plate is brass, and measures 334” by 3”. 
This plate, which is in the Mosler collection in Phila- 
delphia, is unusual in several respects. Its massive size 
and exquisite die work suggest that it was made for 
officers of high rank. The twenty-five stars around the 
eagle’s head (include the one over the beak!) might 
date the plate between 1836 (when Arkansas was 
admitted) and 1837 (when Michigan became one of 
the United States). The reversed wings, and the arrows 
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pointing inward and downward, are usually ascribed to 
the period 1832-1836. Until more definite information 
can be found, this belt plate is tentatively identified as 
that for a militia officer, ca. 1836. 

J. Duncan Campbell 


“BUCKING AND GAGGING” 


According to an anonymous Englishman, who served as 
Corporal in Company I, Ist Artillery, during the Mexican 
War, “bucking and gagging” was so often inflicted for 
minor infractions as to inspire the following ditty.’ 


Come, all Yankee soldiers, give ear to my song, 

It is a short ditty, ‘twill not keep you long; 

It's of no use to fret on account of your luck, 

We can laugh, drink, and sing yet in spite of the buck. 
Derry down, &c. 


“Sergeant, buck him, and gag him,” our officers cry, 
For each trifling offence which they happen to spy; 
Till with bucking and gagging of Dick, Tom, 
and Bill, 
Faith, the Mexican ranks they have helped to fill. 
Derry down, &c. 


The treatment they give us, as all of us know, 

Is bucking and gagging for whipping the foe; 

They buck us and gag us for malice or spite, 

But they're glad to release us when going to fight. 
Derry down, &c. 


A poor soldier's tied up in the sun or the rain, 
With a gag in his mouth till he’s tortured with pain; 
Why I'm bless’d, if the eagle we wear on our flag, 
In its claws shouldn't carry a buck and a gag. 

Derry down, &c. 


Excerpted by Robert L. Miller 





1 Anon., Autobiography of an English Soldier in the United 
States Army, New York, 1853, pp. 247, 282. 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the Board 
of Governors of the following gentlemen as active 
members of THE COMPANY: 

Marshall Andrews, Sterling, Virginia 

Colonel John Bakeless, Seymour, Connecticut 

Dr. Otto L. Bettmann, New York, New York 

Leonard Harvey Carter, Montreal, Quebec 

Harold C. Clint, Quebec, Quebec 

James J. DeMeo, Brooklyn, New York 

Jack Denove, North Hollywood, California 

Jacques Dilly, Paris, France 

Douglass C. Fonda, Jr., South Salem, New York 

George V. Gelly, Washington, District of Columbia 

D. K. Gowland, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 

John Lewis Hathaway, Compton, California 

Peter R. Hearne, Jr., Floral Park, New York 

Joseph Hefter, Mexico 4, D. F. Mexico 

Haywood H. Hunter, Encino, California 

David J. Klinepeter, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Tom Lea, El Paso, Texas 

Mark Robert Peattie, Santa Barbara, California 

Winthrop C. Richmond, Acton Center, Massachusetts 

Robert F. Rubendunst, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jack O. Schlichting, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Noel Sickles, Norwalk, Connecticut 

Bernard M. Snyder, Hudson, New York 

Walter J] Taylor, Revere, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

Donald Herman Wagner, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

J. F. Wilbur, Jr., Madisonville, Kentucky 

M. Clifford Young, Boston, Massachusetts 


* . * 


In September THE COMPANY lost one of its most 
enthusiastic and able new members, Fred A. Stocker 
of Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania. His especial field 
of interest was the American Revolution and, as he 
wrote on his application for membership, his primary 
aim was “the acquisition of knowledge.” True as this 
was, it tells too little of the fine collection of books, 
prints, paintings and models he had amassed on that 
particular period. 

Fred was born in St. Gall, Switzerland, forty-seven 
years ago. He studied there and in Paris and then came 
to this country to stay in 1927, becoming a citizen in 
1934. His profession was international finance. He did 
well in it, and he took an energetic part in the life of 
the Philadelphia suburban community in which he 
lived. He was, in fact, a very active man. 

Despite all this Fred was better acquainted with 
early Americana than most of our native-born and 
probably more familiar with the Revolution than many 
a member of this society. His inquiring mind and his 


kindly heart were ornaments to his adopted country, 


and we in THE COMPANY can be proud he singled us 


out to be colleagues. To Mrs. Stocker and to his only 
son, who plans to enter the United States Military 
Academy, we send our deep sympathy. 


Miss Dorothy C. Barck, daughter of the late Oscar T. 
Barck and for many years Librarian of The New York 
Historical Society, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Washington's Headquarters and Museum, Newburgh, 
N. Y. She assumed her new position on 1 November 
1954. 


Miss Barck was, next to Mr. Charles Lefferts himself, 
the person most responsible for the publication by 
The Society of Uniforms of the... American Revolution, 
one of the few really significant studies of American 
military dress and accoutrements. Her knowledge of 
military history and antiquities is profound, although 
she works in this field. with regrettable rarity. She is, 
furthermore, no stranger to the history of the Hudson 
Valley. 


Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh has many 
objects to interest the military collector. One gallery 
is devoted to the military defenses of the Hudson. The 
Museum is open from nine to five almost every day. 
It operates under the Division of Archives and History 
of the New York State Education Department, and a 
local board of trustees. 


Projects in our fields of interest are budding on all sides, 
but the one which, in our opinion, commands the great- 
est attention at the moment is that launched by Brigadier 
General Paul W. Caraway, long a Member of THE 
COMPANY, and until a few years ago commanding 
officer of the 351st Infantry, the American occupation 
regiment in Trieste. The removal of the Regiment in 
October of this year, following the Italian-Yugoslav 
accord, brought it once more on the front pages of our 


newspapers. 


General Caraway has designed a series of seven hand- 
colored plates, delineating with unusual skill the 
uniforms, accoutrements and devices of the 451st 
Infantry as he knew it in 1951. Naturally, no one could 
be better equipped to do the job, and the illustration 
herewith will indicate the faithfulness with which he 
has captured details. The plates, each containing three 
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figures, embrace: (1) winter guard uniform, (2) winter 


field uniform, (3) officers’ dress uniforms, (4) enlisted 
men’s field uniform, (5) summer parade uniform, (6) 
winter uniform, and (7) summer field uniform. Each 


plate is accompanied by an explanatory text. 


To collectors who feel that contemporary uniforms 
are “all the same” and lack “color.” these plates come 
as a distinct challenge. There may be no scarlet coats 
or nodding plumes, but there are no end of variations 
and minutiae. After all, the 351st is quite a high-class 
outfit, and its job as the TRUST Force required it to 
compete in color and battle-readiness with some pretty 
sporty foreign regiments. 

Each plate costs $1.50, and all interested should write 
directly to General Caraway, Quarters No. 1, Fort 
Lesley J. McNair, Washington 25, D. C. The series 
is limited to 100 copies, so there will not be much sime 


to think over the matter. 


Another project, still in the planning stage, is the 
reprinting of the Huddy & Duval uniform plates of 
1839-1841. The scheme is to issue them in a limited, 
hand-colored series, probably in two sets of about thirty 
plates each, together with the original historical text. 
The Huddy & Duval plates, published for the most 
part under the title U.S. Military Magazine, are among 
the rarest of American military prints. They are also 
among the most beautiful examples of the print-maker’s 
art. Complete sets can be numbered on the fingers of 
50. 


(fr 


one hand, and single copies today cost from $35 to 
Probably most members have never seen one, yet the set 
contains a wealth of data on American soldiery of the 
day—especially on the State Volunteers. 

Associate Editor Tom Parker is now working on 
plans for the project, and anyone with ideas on how it 


should be shaped should write him. 


Member James W. Arrott writes about a campaign to 


raise funds for the restoration of Fort Union, New 
Mexico, and its establishment as a national monument. 
Between 1851 and 1891 the Fort played a colorful and 
important role in the military history of the Southwest. 
and its preservation should be a matter of real concern 
to members of THE COMPANY. Immediately required 
is a sun of $10,000 for the purchase of the land and 


rigat of way and donations of $100. to $200. are being 


solicited. Checks should be addressed to Fort Union, 
Inc., Las Vegas, N.M. 
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In the June 1954 issue of MCG&H we mentioned there 
were two military miniature groups in this country, and 
since then we have learned of a third, already three 
years old. This is Miniaturas Militares, with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. COMPANY members on its rolls 
include Joseph R. Fowler, Donald D. Anderson and 
George B. Keester. 

Miniaturas Militares, the Southern California Military 
Figure Collectors Society, publishes an attractive mimeo- 
graphed “Bulletin.” Considerable attention is given 
to research aids; in the August 1954 issue, for example, 
a complete listing is given of Commandant E. L. 
Bucquoy’s series of cards on the uniforins of the First 
Empire. Like its Northern California colleague, the 
emphasis is on foreign military topics. 


7 + + 


The Artillery School Museum will soon, we hear, 
request the Bureau of Standards to run an accelerated 
time test on alloys, paints and acid conditions to elimi- 
nate oxidation of lead miniatures. Member John Scheid 
will make up a batch of figures from different and 
carefully measured alloys and use different paint 
formulas. When finished, the findings should be of 
major interest to the miniature figure field. 


* + * 


Commencing with the first issue of Volume VII, the 
successive issues of MCGH will be designated “Spring,” 
“Summer,” “Fall,” and “Winter” instead of by months. 
The times of publication will remain as at present. 
Another change we hope to see is the addition of a 


simple cover. 


A comprehensive index will be issued early in 1955 
covering the first six years of the magazine (we 
operate, you know, under the duodecimal system). The 
basic work on this index was done by Assistant Editor 
Robert W. Davis; since then it has been minutely 
collated and checked. The index is highly topical and 
should prove of lasting reference value to members. If 
the budget permits, it will be issued without charge to 


all members and subscribers. 


* * + 


On 9 October The Corcoran Gallery of Art opened its 
spectacular exhibition, “The Sword in America, 1000- 
1954.” The only show of its kind ever attempted in 
this country, it contained about 350 swords and over 
100 contemporary paintings, drawings, and prints of 
men with their swords. Included were many famous 
and historic weapons, among them the swords worn 
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One of the chief attractions of the “Sword Show’ was General Washington's sword aned by the Mount Vernon Ladies Assoctatio 

Gathered before it on the vpening night of the exhibit are. from left right; Mr. George E. Hamilton, President of the Galler Mr 

Hermann W. Williams, Jr.. Director of the Gallery; Mr. Harold L. Peterson; a membs f ¢h rd Infantry Honor Guard: Mrs. Joh 
Nicholas Brown and Major Robert L. Gordon. Richmond Light Infantry Blue Phot iph by BLUFORD MUIR. 


by Miles Standish, George Washington, Presly O'Ban- 
non, Stephen Decatur, Samuel Chester Reid, Major 
Ringgold, Nelson A. Miles, 


Pershing, George S. Patton, Jr., and General Eisenhower. 


Sherman, Grant, Lee, 
The earliest weapon was a Norse sword of about 1000 
A.D., and the latest was the sword presented to General 
Eisenhower by the Corporation of London at ihe close 
of World War II. 
section of 80 swords 
smiths, including such famous workers as Jacob Hurd, 


John Bailey, William Cowell, Jr., William Moulton, and 


In addition there was a special 


mounted by American silver- 


many others. 


The pictures also were a unique contribution with 
much information for students of uniforms and equip- 
ment as well as for those interested in weapons. Many 


of them had never been shown or even photographed. 


This exhibition was originally the idea of COMPANY 
Member Hermann W. Williams, Jr., Director of The 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, and he was assisted in all 


phases of planning and installation by Governor Harold 
Many COMPANY 


contributed by lending both swords and pictures. 


|. Peterson other members also 


All members of THE COMPANY were invited to attend 
the formal opening, and we are happy to report that a 
good number were able to be there. Some, we are told, 
came back many times, pencil in hand, before the 


exhibition closed on December 19 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has arranged to exhibit 
about half of the items included in the Corcoran show, 
and these pieces are now in transit. The display will 


open in Detroit about the middle of January and will 


continue for approximately six weeks. We _ heartily 
recommend that all members in that area make an 
etfort to see it 

- * * 


Don't forget the Annual Meeting at Fort Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.! 


before we know it 


Better make plans now for May will be here 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


Of the greatest interest in the book field is the appear- 
ance since the last issue of two books by Company 
members. The Henry Regnery Company has just re- 
leased Soldiers of the American Army by Frederick P. 
Todd and Fritz Kredel, and James E. Serven has 
personally published Colt Firearms, 1836-1954. Both 
of these books are essentially revised and enlarged 
editions of previous works, and both are superlative 
products embodying the highest scholarship and lucidity 
of presentation. No military library should be without 
either of them. 


Soldiers of the American Army was originally pub- 
lished in a small edition in 1940 and has long since 
been available only once in a great while at prices 
ranging from $40 to $50. The new edition not only 
enlarges and improves the first one but makes it 
available at $12.50. The original edition featured hand- 
colored plates similar to those published by THE COM- 
PANY. In the present edition the plates are printed in 
color, and thus it is possible to include greater detail 
and more realistic shadings. Also, in the opinion of 
this reviewer at least, the color in the new edition is 


generally superior. 


There have been a number of changes in the plates. 
Several have been redrawn both to correct minor errors 
and to improve composition. The series of modern 
plates at the end showing uniforms worn just prior to 
World War II have been removed and new plates 
substituted depicting those worn during and since the 
War. There are ten new plates in all: 3rd Artillery 
1847, Federal Infantry 1862, Confederate Infantry 1863, 
New York Zouaves 1863, Organized Militia 1885, 
Parachute and Ranger Infantry 1944, United States 
Constabulary 1950, Ist Cavalry Division 1950, Women's 
Army Corps 1954, Army Bands 1954. 


For those who are not familiar with the first edition 
of this splendid volume it should be noted that there 
is little or no duplication of subjects with THE COM- 
PANY plate series. 


The Henry Regnery Company announces on the dust 
jacket that additional volumes are contemplated on the 
uniforms of the United States Navy and Marines and 


on uniforms of foreign countries. It is sincerely hoped 


that these volumes will soon appear. 


Colt Firearms, by James E. Serves, is truly monu- 
mental in all respects. All forms and phases of arms 
produced by the Colt company are discussed and illus- 
trated in admirable detail. It is the most accurate and 
most inclusive study of Colt arms that has ever been 
published or is ever likely to be published. Students 
who have long regretted that they could not afford one 
of the occasional copies of Haven and Belden’s History 
of the Colt Revolver published in 1940 that now appear 
on the market for about $50 can relax. That work has 
now been completely superseded by this new book at 
less than a third of the cost. 


Some of the material in Colt Firearms has appeared 
before, it is true, in Serven’s earlier monographs: Colt 
Paterson Pistols, Colt Dragoon Pistols, Colt Percussion 
Pistols, and Colt Cartridge Pistols. Each of these earlier 
works appears as a section in the new book, but they 
have all been revised and enlarged and new illustrations 
have been added. Also there are new sections on Colt 
shoulder arms, including the military arms, sporting 
rifles and shotguns, and on Colt gatling guns and 
machine guns of other types. 


For a few statistics: the book is a large quarto 
(9x12 inches) of 384 pages with a conservative estimate 
of well over 1,000 illustrations. Available directly from 
the author or from any gun book dealer for $15, it 
represents one of the greatest values ever offered arms 


collectors. 
* * + 


While on the subject of firearms books, another recent 
volume is also worthy of attention, From Flintlock to 
M1, by Joseph W. Shields, Jr. (Coward-McCann, Inc., 
$7.50). In this interesting <tudy author Shields set 
out to trace the history of the lomg arms carried by 
American infantry from the Revolution through World 
War II and to relate these to contermporary tactics. He 
has illustrated the volume with many extremely good 
drawings of firearms, usually with both an overall view 
and a close-up of the mechanism. These drawings, 
in fact, are the principal contribution of the book. They 
are the best that have appeared since those by Jandot 
in volume I of Hicks, Notes on U.S. Ordnance, and they 
cover a large number of types that Jandot did not 
include. The descriptions of the guns and their function- 
ing also are good. The discussion of tactics, however, 
leaves much to be desired in the period prior to and 
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including the Civil War. Here the writer shows a lack 
of understanding of the subject and unfamiliarity with 
the most reliable sources that cause him tc make 
numerous errors and to repeat considerable folklore as 
fact. Despite these faults) however, the idea of 
interpreting the arms as Shields has done is an excellent 
one, and more such studies would be welcome. 


a * ~ 


Another book devoted primarily to drawings is Weapons, 
by Edwin M. Tunis (World, $5). In this book Tunis, 
who is well known for his ship drawings, has attempted 
to present a pictorial survey of rhe development of ail 
forms of weapons from the beginnings to modern times. 
It is indeed a worthy project, and many boys and 
beginners may well be inspired by it to become collectors 
and serious students. Those who are already advanced 
students, however, will find their enjoyment marred 


by many errors and distortions jn the pictures. 


* a 7 


In the March issue we noted, in reviewing Col. W. A. 
Graham's Custer Myth, that he had made available in it 
all the principal source materials for the study of the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn except the record of the 
Reno Court of Inquiry. That source, am indispensable 
one for any study of the battle, is mow published for 
the first time in The Reno Court of Inqutry (The Stack- 
pole Company, $5.00) prepared by Col. Graham shortly 
before his death this year. This is mot a complete 
verbatim record of the trial. Such a document would 


have been a tremendously long and repetitious book 
Rather it is an abridgement and abstract of the proceed- 
ings, distilled by one of the foremost students of the 
subject. A special added attraction is given to the book 
by the publication for the first time of a new map of 
the field prepared by Benteen which has just been 
discovered among his effects. All in all it is a fine 
volume that no Custer fan can bear to be without. 
o + * 

In the field of foreign publications, we have received 
word that Malcolm Page Ltd., 41 Streatham Hill, London, 
S.W.2 are publishing regimental handbooks to stimulate 
recruiting. There have appeared: 

The Buffs 

Highland Light Infantry 

The Lancashire Fusiliers 

King's Regiment 

Loyal Regiment 

Manchester Regiment 

Middlesex Regiment 

North Staftordshire Regiment 

Suffolk Regiment 
While the primary purpose of «hese publications is to 
describe the conditions of service, the pay, and other 
matters of interest to prospective recruits, they contain 
much useful information that should recommend the 
attractively printed volumes tc the military student. 
There is a brief history of the regiment, battle honors, 
colonels of the regiment, and notes on the colors 
often illustrated with a color plate. Territorial Army 
units associated with the regiment are included. 
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